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For the Christian Secretary. 
The Past, Present and Future. 


Faithful memory may run back over the 
past, and with her wand may touch the in- 
tervening mist, that the lapse of years has 
hung around sceues in which we have once 
been actors, and dispel it as if by magic, 
They will appear to us iu all their pristine 
reality, as vivid and distinct as though even 
now before us. 

Faces, that the cold grave has long since 
hidden from our sight, loved spots that the 
hand of art has sadly despoiled of their 
once rural beauty, will be seen as they 
were when the glow of youth was on our 
cheek, and our littke world was bounded by 
the circling hills that shutin our own sweet 
home. It will recall the sorrow that thrill- 
ed our young hearts when we first learned 
the bitter lesson that this life is not always 
a path thickly strewed with thornless 
sweets, but that often dark clouds will dim our 


way, and we shall stumble among the crag- | 


ged vales of disappointment. It will bring 
to our recollection, our pleasures aud toils ; 
as we commenced the ascent of the hill of 
knowledge, our ardent aspirations for the 
tempting prize of Fame, our airy castles 
that we reared and enjoyed in anticipation, 
but never in truth. ‘Thus by the aid of 


memory we may live over again the days, 


that have long since been buried under the 


accumulating ruin of Time ; we may again: 
feel their stings or taste their by gone pleas- | 


ures. The Past has departed, but yet it is 
ours. The Present is now with us; we may 
know its every pleasure ; we may enjoy 
the sweet converse of the dear friends that 
We are free to seek hap- 
We 
may as we will, spend its moments. But, 
ob, how swiftly fleeting are its scenes.’ ‘Tis 
but a single bright link, that appears in the 


are around us. 
piness where and how we choose, 


chain of life, that is not dimmed by the, 


dust of time, or veiled in the clouds of ob- 
livious futurity. Beyond, all is obscure, 
and however much mortals may desire to 
lift the veil that in its mysterious folds 
shrouds all that is yet to come, they will 
fail in their attempts. - An all-wise Provi- 
dence has fixed a limit to man’s inquiries. 
Of his future earthly existence he has no 
knowledge ; he may claim to be possessed 
of its secrets, and profess to unravel the 


destinies of others, but his pretended wis- 


He | 


dom is ouly a snare for the credulous, 
may spend hours in vague conjectures of his 


own fate,but he ean arrive at no certain con: | 


clusions,and while occupied in his anticipa- 
tions of imagined happiness, he may be 
treading on the brink of eternity, and the 
next moment may find bim among the 
waves of its boundless ocean. 
look beyond this life to another, we find 
our vision still dark and beclouded. That 


we are to live furever there is not a shadow | 
of uncertainty; that on, and yet on, through | 


the cycles of eternity we must continue to 
exist, we know, that if here we go inthe 
way of the wicked, that hereafter we can 
pot escape his punishment; but the fearful- 
ness of that dreadful reprobation we can- 
not comprehend, the agonies of that place 
of woe we cannot conceive, we may not 
look into its yawning abyss, nor behold its 
miserable sin-destroyed inhabitants, but we 
have learned enough of its ““guashings,”’ 
and “wailings,” enough of its awful hor- 
rors to lead us to shun with intense anxiety 
the way that leads down to its gloomy por- 
tals. We know as surely, that if in this 
world we live the life of the righteous, in a 
purer and brighter, we shall receive his re- 


ward ; and some faint idea of the glories of 
that reward have been revealed to us, but 
yet it is unknown; we cannot imagine its 
happiness, even in the loftiest flights of our 


fancy, we cannot attain to any just concep- 
“Eye hath not seen, neglects to look at other sides, or looks at 


tion of its pleasures. 


nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath 
But 
though we are now permitted to see so in- 
distinctly into the future, when we escape 
from the poisoning casket that with its 
earthly bonds clogs and restrains our long- 


prepared for those that love him.” 


ing curiosity, then our released souls will 


awake to the reality of our future condi- 


tion; then we sball feel in all their bitter- 
ness, the pangs of the lost, or experience 
in all their fulness the extatic joys of the 
blest. And till that time the lover of Jesus 
may find precious consolation enough to 
satisfy the most aspiring desires in these 
words of Holy Writ: 


him for we shall see him as he is.” 
West Spring field, Sept. 1847. M. 


fe Nees ieee eee 


Retirement is a good friend to our com- 


munion with God. 


From the Christian Review: 


Ituman Authority in Matters of Faith. 


By human authority in matters of reli- 
gion, is sometimes meant the right of any 
man or body of men to compel assent to a 
particular creed. But human authority 
likewise signifies ‘respectable opimion,’’and 
this is the sense in which we purpose to use 
the expression. 


The proposition which we intend to 


ought never to be regarded as conclusive. 
It may appear unnecessary at the present 
day, when we think religious light is beam- 


When we} 


“But we know that 
when he shall appear, we shall be like 


ing all around us, to take a position so little- 
‘contested. But as there are those in all 
/sects who,though they adinit the truth of the 
proposition in the abstract, receive more or 
less of their faith upon trust, since we sel- 


bring some considerations in support of, is | long as they can find some one else to sup- 


that human authority in matters of faith | ply them with the truth. : 
.. - i. . " ” » . | . ror aring w ; -' your spee ; > , » ens ireadbare 
| knowledge, but he does not love to labor | paralysis of the moral and intellectual en-|™ ord, and the daring worm shall in a mo-|y peech simple, your coat threadbare 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


views, and who adopt a different mode of 
worship ;—a« prejudice, whose noxious fruit 
is sectarian bitterness. But dogmatism, 
the one extreme in theology, drives the 
thinking portion of the community to scep+ 
ticism, the other extreme. Perceiving the 
incorrectness of some of the statements, 
they doubt when truth is really advanced. 

Again, reliance upon human authority 
isa bar to free inguiry. Most men will 
not task their own powers to investigate, as | 


True, man loves | 


hard for it, when he can 
terms. 


get it on easy | 


| 


investigate ! What follows? The noblest! 


2 F . ! A ° 
definedto all men, has not yet been deter- | whose arm spaus the universe, and crushes| make us better, drive us from evil, and 


mined. Absurder views have not been held | 
in religion, than have been held in astron- 
omy, metaphysics, and other sciences.— 
The law of progress is written on all sub- 
jects of human inquiry. What a man in 
one age has advanced, another in a subse- 


worlds in the day of his wrath. He is at 
the disposal of One whose every favor has | 
been slighted, whose mercy has been per-| 
verted, and whose justice has been insulteds | 
and he will deal with the sinner as he plea- | 
ses, In strict accordance with the fearful | 


quent age has proved. All things in reli- 


gion, we suppose, are regulated by fixed | 


laws. 
cover, apply, and obey. 

Let human authority prevail, and what 
would be the effect upon our country ? 


Truth would wan- 


ergies of the people. 


How hostile then to inquiry is the} der forlorn, with but here and there a vota- |! aM. 
persuasion that it is unnecessary for him to | ryto doher homage, and that perhaps in ciful God! put forth thy hand, not in wrath 
‘investigate! And how much more so,when ‘remote recesses to escape the ire of the 
ihe is persuaded that he has no business tO arrogant and the deluded. 


The streams of 
science and literature would be checked in 


powers are not exercised on the noblest sub-| ¢hejr flowing. Destroy free inquiry, and | 


| . ° es ie ° \ 
|dom or never find them inquiring or exam-/ ject. He may survey any science, but the} oy, prospects would be blighted. Better 
| 


‘ining for themselves, the question has a 


| practical bearing, avd is therefore worthy | heavens, and investigate the laws of revoly- ‘Better come famine and pestilence, for| 
Iuman au- ing worlds, till his soul is filled with the there is hope that the recuperative energies 


lof an attentive consideration. 
thority is fallible. 
‘fallible being shows it. His facuities are 
|progressive. ‘To the eye of the mind, ob- 
jects at a distance, at first dimly seen as in 
the twilight, now,from the greater strength 
and perfection of the vision, appear as in 
‘the light of noon-day. ‘Truth is often at 
| first obscurely appretiended,and subsequent 
light proves opinions previously formed to 
'have been incorrect. If it be true that we 
-are doomed to error, it is equally true that 
'our mistakes are often our best instructors. 
'A few slips along the path of life teach us 
more impressive lessons than the precepts 
of sages. Owing, therefore, to the unfold- 
ing of the intellect, the authority of the 
same man this year may be entirely differ- 


ent from his authority twenty years hence, | 
' All the education which 


when his faculties shall have become more 
vigorous, and experience shail bave made 
him wiser. Besides, 
ther be that one man is without error, and, 


‘him are in some error, or that all are in| 


° ae oe > > 
sume error ; and the latter conclusion is | thority flourishes, 
If, then, mere | 


probably the correct one. 
human authority be received, whatever | 
truth we may gain is likely to be accompa- 
nied with an alloy of error. But whose | 
authority shall we abide by 7? That of Cal- 
vin, or of Priestly? of Pius IX., or of| 
queen Victoria? Neither can 
much nearer the truth by yielding to the 
authority of great bodiés of men,—for in- 
stance, the eighty-eight hundred clergymen ' 
of England, who changed their views on 
And when we 


we come) 


the accession of Elizabeth. 


since the opinions of) 
. . . * leo tet 2 we +7 q "7° a i . » > oo 
no two men are precisely alike, it must ei- | spective vocations. The consequence would: 


| 
j 
| 
| 


j 


The more dependent one man is upon an- 
‘other, the more that man is under his sway. 


lis liable to be 


reflect upon the littleness of man’s knowl- | 


edge, and the great diversity and contrari- 
‘ety of opinions even among men of learn- 
ing and genius, we seek,but we seek in vain, 
for a rule to guide us inthe selection of au- 
thority. We know not whom to trast, And 
i}we doubt not that the intelligent whodo ac- 
knowledge authority, think that they trust 
not blindly, but that they have based their 


faith, in the last analysis, upon reason.— 
| They imagine that reason has legitimated 
‘authority. Since, then, huinan authority 
is fallible, its influence may be pernicious, 

Again, acquiescence in human authority 


| fosters dogmatism. 
‘ative than to reason,—thai is, to reason cor- 
rectly. The more dogmatic, other things 
|being equal, the more sure of gaining as- 


'credulous even would have inuch confidence 
to have much confidence in those opinions 
himself? Such a temptation to be dogmat- 
lie most men would not withstand, and this 
|‘ over-contidence in assertion on the part of 
| he teachers would beget over-contidence 
(in opinion on the part of the people. Dog- 
|matism may arise from clear-sightedness. 
| A mathematician may be very positive, be- 
‘eanse he knows his deductions are true.— 
'And a theologian may be equally positive 
on some points. For instance, he knows 
that there is adaptation in nature. But 
dogmatism may also spring from preju- 
dice or passion. A man of strong feeling 
-may look at a question only in that point of 
view which harmonizes with his inclina- 
tion. He sees a subject through the me- 
\dium of passion, and conclades that side to 


. . ° 4 
be true which pleases him most; while he 


them cursorily, since the love of truth is 
not so strong in him as some other love, 
which a one-sided view agrees with. Now 
the dogmatism of thé followers of authori- 
ty is not the result of what they know, but 
of what they think they know. 

Though it is flattering to the teacher to 
have hissimple itpse dirit taken upon trust, 
and though it be a great saving of labor 
not to becalled upon to bring forward the 
credentials of his authority, yet the habit 
of dealing in assertions without proof, se- 
riously impedes his improvement. ‘Too 
little realizing his need of improvement, 
the reasoning faculty lies dormant, and a 
habit of loose and desultory thinking is in- 
dulged in. But the evils of dogmatism are 
not confined to the teacher. It fosters a 
spirit of intolerance among his followers. 
As he is, so are they. As they catch his 
spirit, they naturally cherish a blind preju- 
dice against those who entertain different 


It is easier to be imper-| 


queen ofsciences. He may gaze upon the 


’ . . } « y > ; itv 4 » iver ° P 
The fact that man is a| grandeur and sublimity of the universe ;— ) of the country may restore her. 


but he must not kindle with wonder and de- | 
| 


lightin the study of him who sits upon its! 
throne. If it be true that great thoughts | 
make great minds, and if man_ is dignified | 
by the exercise of abstraction, concentra- | 
tion, observation, and reason, in studying | 
the soul and the external world, how much 
nobler must that spirit become when it gives 
itself to the loftiest theme !—to Him, of 
whose glory all created things are but the 
gleam !—to Rim, in studying whom, genius 
both acute and compreliensive glows with | 
the highest admiration ! 

Stay free inquiry, and the cause of pop- | 
ular education would languish. There 
would be no theorizing, and consequently | 
no research necessary to establish theories. 
would receive en-| 


‘couragement, would be only such as would 


be of assistance tu the people in their re- | 


bea small amount of mental activity, and 


consequently, that those who differ from little or no exercise of invention; just as 


we find to be the case in nations where au- 


Again, the reception of human authority 
is unfriendly to religious liberty. ‘Those | 
who bow to the opinions of another, must 
think him superior to themselves. ‘This 
imagined superiority gives bim power.— | 


Now power, as history abundantly testifies, 
abused. ‘hough at first, 
those who arrogate to themselves the right 
of authority may be unable to abridge the 
liberty of men of other seutiments, yet let 
them but succeed in rallying around them 
the majority of the people, aud obtain the | 


| power of persecuting, and what, were sub- 


} 
| 
} 
| 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
} 


| 
| 
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| 
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{ 
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' 


| 


| 
| 


‘in the opinions of a man w ho does not seem | nothing. 


missien refused, would withhold them fromm | 
enforcing, or aiming to enforce, what they 
claim as their rightful prerogative 2? Or, if 
the people, though denying the right au- 
thority, are virtually swayed by it, is there. 
not danger lest those whose opinions ure | 
implicitly received, should seize the reins 
of power, which they did not ask for, but, 
which they find within their grasp? Where 
then would be the right of private judg-| 
ment, and the rights of conscience? Let| 
any religious body get power enough out of 
the world, and, judging from the past, they 
will rule it with a rod of iren. 

But though mere human authority ought | 


‘sent; for how could we expect that the | in no case to be regarded as conclusive, we | 
; | . . ° | 
are far from meaning that it should go for) 


It ought to excite usto a more 
careful examination, but not to determine | 


What all are agreed up-| 


our conclusion, 
on, is more likely to be true than what none | 
are agreed upon; yet even all may be 
wrong. 

But it may be objected, that the bulk of 
the community, not having the ability nor 
the time properly to investigate, must assent 
to authority. ‘l'o this we say, what great- 
er folly than for men to espouse a cause, of 
the truth of which they know nothing ?7—| 
Besides, the community possess commen 
sense, which must play an important part in 
all sober investigation; and it would often 


‘his wickeduess. 


| rejoice the heart. 


come war, for there is hope of victory.— 


But for- 


religion, and her glory is departed. 


~ A 


“Where art Thou?” 


—in a false position as it respects God and 
truth, duty and salvation; and retaining 
his present character and place, he is sure 
to be undone forever. He is in his sins; 
he has never repented of them nor forsaken 
them. ‘They invest him with a character 
which challenges the Omnipotent abhor- 
rence ; they tower round his path like Al- 
pine heights of guilt and corruption; eve- 
ry one of them bas a voice which cries to 


heaven for judgment; and if he is not rid 


of them, they will sink him into perdition 
with the weight of a mighty millstone. 

IIe isin the pathway of eternal ruin.— 
His feet take hold on death. Ue is pursu- 
ing a career which ends in destruction. He 


of the incorrigible. He is defying the 


/wrath and despising the mercy of the great 


God. And persisting in this course, he 
wilisoon have passed the limits of divine 


forbearance, and sealed his eternal doom iv 


hell. 
Ile is in a state of awful condemnation. 
Hlis sins have already found him out. 


Conscience foreshadows the coming wrath. 
The chains of fear, and guilt, and misery 

Ileaven is out against 
The just and merciful 
God is against him, and the day of doom 
and vengeance is not distant. 

Ife wanders in a land of darkness and 
gloom. Where the sinner is, the sweet 
light of day tiever comes; the voice of hope 


are woven by him. 


‘and peace is never heard; the notes of par- 


doning merey never break on the ear and 


ness and gloom; the land of the shadow 
of death, Evil spirits walk it; dismal 


! . 
sounds are heard in it; and death and de- 


The soul that dwells 
here finds no tnward peace; dark thoughts 
fill the anind, evil passions rage, and all 
within and around is blight, and dreariness 
and wretchedness. Ue walks on the brink 
of the grave, aud the next step may be in- 
toit. Ele has no security for his life; he 
may die the next moment. God is bound 
by no promise or obligation to keep him 
alive a single hour; he is unworthy of life, 
and exists by mere permission of sovercign 
mercy. Death is always at his heels, ready 
to sirike him down the instant leave is giv- 


spair reign over it. 


en, and diseases lurk in every path to waste 


and destroy. ‘Counting on long years to 
come,” flattering his soul with the unction 
ofa future repentauce, he may be snatch- 
ed from life and hope, without time to ut- 
ter onecry for mercy—stand at the bar of 
eternity in all his unrepented guilt. 

The sinner is ever under God’s immedi- 


ate eye. lle saw the first sinner when he 


'took and ate of the forbidden fruit; he saw 


all his conduct, aud knew all his thoughts 


| suffice, if they would only exercise as much 
diligence, patience, and ingenuity, in ascer- | 
taining the truth of some points in religion, 
as they do in some of their researches on place, vainly seeking to escape from pursu- | 
Then, again, they have} ing justice. 
one day at least in seven, which they might! ery sinner in ali his ways. He sees him in| body, the mind, or the estate 2 Does it re-| mountains, islands, and waters, they ought 
3 secret, when he is bold to sin because no| fer to the past, the present, or the future 2) to stady. 
visible eye isupon him; and in the night-)'Trouble of one kind or another we are) tory of the past, because they ought thus to 


secular subjects. 


man believes, or that man believes, but that 
what they believe may be the result of their 
own independent examination. 

It may also be urged, that were every 
one to think for himself, there would be no 
uniformity in religion, and as Luther says, 
there would be as many religions as there 
Such might be the case at first: 


are heads. ; 
of time some doctrines 


but in the course 


oi 
so improve as not to be biased by what this | 


gression; he saw what fear, and shame, 
and conscious guilt seized upon bim at his 
approach; and he saw iim in his hiding- 


watches, when he hopes the darkness will 
veil his evil deeds. Ue sees him in those 
refuges of lies and false hopes to which he 
betakes himself, to escape from the truth 
and hisown honest convictions. He sees 
him in his family, in the sanctuary, and 
during the business hours of each day; in 
all his plans of gain and overreaching by 


would be almost universally agreed upon ; 
for the tendency of candid inquiry is tow- 
ards truth, and truth is one. We admit 
that reason is hable to mistake ; but we 
must still remember that it is such a ray 
as the Father of Lights has seen best 
to bestow. Nothing more ennobles reason 
than its exercise on its author. Yet it is 
said that speculation on religious matters is 
fruitless. We answer, reason sees truly, 
just so far as it sees distinctly ; and the 


day and by night, at home and abroad, in 
his thoughtful hours and in his merry 
moods, at all times and in all places, the 
flaming eye of God is upon bim; it reads 
his inmost thoughts; it searches his path 
and knoweth all his goings; it penetrates 
the profoundest solitudes of his being, and 
pervades it in its length and breadth, as 
with the light of a thousand suns. 

Ile is inthe hands of an angry God.— 
Omnipotence surrounds him, and escape is 


distance at which objects cease to be well 


iwpossible. Ee is in the power of Him 


These laws it is our province to dis- 
: ‘ | ° . Ps e . 
| Let that mighty One, whose authority, and | is mean, and not mansion-like; your fornt 


‘goodness, and wrath, every living sinner|ungraceful and not comely, and your lot 


| 
| Looking over the register of one of our 
| 


}ofseveral members of the church. 


bid the people to think for themselves on | 

| 
é, ' 
| pastor, and other members of the session, 


ithe individuals, whose names were thus dis- 


| 
ithe name that appears on the church regis- 
| ter. 
/move their residence yearly, or oftener,and 
,in some cases to remote parts of the city) 


The 


| “age : 
penalty of a violated law hangs over him. 


It is a region of sad- | 


during the hours which succeeded the trans | 


God sees the reader, sees ev- | 


4 } 
declarations he has made; and no creat- | 
ure shall dare to interfere, none shall be! 
able to deliver from his avenging hand.— | 


° . . | 
A | practically despises; let him but utter the} 


/ment cease to be. What @ position to be 
What a character to maintain! Mer- 


/poor, when they have full purses ; 


draw usto good. Such a trouble is nota 
curse but a blessing : 


‘Welcome that axe, though sharp its edge may be, 
That lops the ailing branch, and saves the tree.’ 


What troubles you? Do you grieve be- 
cause you have not your neighbor’s healthy 
strength, wealth, or Icarning? Do you 
break the law that says, ‘Thou shalt not 
covet?’ Are you fretful because your house 


lowly and not high? Is your diet plain, 


4 
and do these things trouble you ? Are you 
moping, while others are merry-making 3 
weak, 


to crush, but in mercy, to save the creat-| while they are powerful—and doves this af+ 


iures whom thou hast made.—W. Y. 2ran. 


From the New York Evangelist. 


Lest! 


city churches, afew days since, we observ- 


‘flict you ? 


(ed the word—Lost !—attached to the names 
. | 
After | 


the most diligent search on the part of the} 


They had 


| tinguished, could not be found. 


. , ‘accordingly been suspended from church 
Every sinner is where he ought not to be | . 


Q0Rn 


ithe assembly of 1825. 
It is scarcely possible for the pastors of | 


! 
| backslidings that hinder you in your Chris 
lent; this is that ‘sorrow which worketh re- 
privileges, according to the provisions of | 
‘but the sorrow of the world worketh death.’ 


If so, then you are making 
yeur own troubles, setting thorns in your 
own road. You siut your eyes to the sun- 
shine,and see not the mercies that surround 


you; yours ts the sorrow that worketh 
death ! 
What troubles you ? Do you grieve that 


you are proud, and not humble ; indolent, 
and not active 3; lukewarm, and not zeal- 
ous? Do you mourn your heart’s harduess, 
your soul’s sinfulness, and the faults and 


tlan course? This is good ; thisis excels 


pentance to salvation not to be repented of ; 


Soine sorrows are ready-made for us— 


the large churches in our cities to keep an some we make for ourselvee—patiently, 


eyeon all the members of their flocks.— | profitably, bravely? Are you fretful, repi- 

|Many of them, anmarried females when ining, and angry, or do you bow beneath 

they entered the church, have since chang- | your chastisements, show meekness under 
l«- 


ed their names, and are not to be found by | trial, and call upon Him, who ‘is our refs 


Deaths occur occasionally 
In these ways 


;or country. 
|which are not reported. 


| 
juge and strength, a very present helpin 


Many others are accustomed to re- ‘trouble ?’ If you do the latter, be sure that 
jyou willnot sink under your sorrows, but 


rather be enabled to say, with the apostle, 


| ‘for our light affliction, which is but for a 


moment, worketh for us a far more exceed- 


it happens that many church members are \ing and eternal weight of glory.’ 


lost. 


ican be so negligent and disregardful of 


| . a a © ’ s > ss Hc i q ; , >» ; | 4 
| covenant engagements,as is implied in such | fear nothing ; 


cases. 


Lag ig 6 | We cannot see how a lively Christian! yaysrce . radi 
is rushing with fury in his heart to the doom y an | yourself the same question. 


For the last time let me ask, and put te 
What troub- 
Act humbly, confidingly, and 
the water shall not overs 


les you ? 


’ 


It is surely no indication of piety, | whelm, nor the fire consume you : 


but a probable evidence of the want of it, | ‘Though fiercely strong the raging flood may flowy 


to be williyg to livein such neglect of duty. 
itis to be feared that the application of the 
/word—Lost !—is warranted in a most fear- 
ful sense. 


those who have thus wandered away from 
the church to which they belong, we entreat 
them, for their own soul’s sake, as well as 
i for the sake of the purity and order of our 
churches, to report themselves without de- 
lay to their respective pastors, and seek an 
‘honorable transfer to some church in their 
present neighborhood. Pastors of country 
churches wou!ld bestow a favor on their 
‘brethren in the city, by pressing this cuty 
‘upon any delinquent professors who may 
vhave taken uptheir residence in their vi- 
| cinity. 

There is another class of professors who 
need a word of admonition. We refer to 
such as have removed into the city from 
abroad, bringing with them, in some cases, 
|certificates of dismission to some church 
Various causes combine to 


in the city. 


some neighboring church, and soon they 
| become quite indifferent on that subject.— 
(Our tract visitors are constantly finding 
jsuch lost professors, and every revival of 
jreligion among us brings not a few of them 
|back to duty. It would be well if country 
|churches were to imstitute an inquiry in- 
‘to the course of their members who remove 
to the city, and, if found delinquent, to ad- 
monish and reprove them. Such a_pro- 
ceeding would be of the happiest tendency. 


What Troubles You? 

What troubles you? This is a short 
question ; do not give me along reply.— 
|Are you ill, crossed, disappointed, morti- 
fiedor unhappy ? Does your trouble spring 
|from yourself, or from another? Is it a 

grief? Is it in- 
creasing, or growing less?) Can you fling 
jitaway at night, or does it compel you to 
| groan in your weariness, and to water your 
couch with your tears ? 

What troubles you ? 
tion, ora heavy grief? 


passing, or an enduiing 


Does it affect the 


isureto have. None are exempt! None 
can escape afiliction ! ‘Man is born unto 
‘trouble, as the sparks fly upward.’ 

| If we had no troubles, we should fall in- 
to strange mistakes; we should forget our- 
‘selves, and forget God. We should call 
weakness strength, and folly wisdom 3 grow 
proud, stiff-necked, hard-hearted, and pre- 
sumptuous. We should have high minds, 
lofty looks, and seared consciences. It 
would never do! As continual sunshine 
oppresses the body, so would constant hap- 
piness enervate the soul. 

What troubles you 1—for you may mis- 
take the case. ‘Trouble often comes as a 
sharp remedy for the soul’s sins; as a rod 
that makes us feel our faults; as a hook 
and bridle, that brings back to the path of 
safety. ‘Trouble may be a friend, and not 


Ifamong any of our readers there are, 
| "Po quote the most impressive words of 
John ilowe, “Sin is the greatest and high- 


Is it a light afflic- | 


In meek submission to thy Saviour go ; 
His mercy supplicate, his grace pursue, 


| And he shall hear thee, and thy troubles too.” 


Sin 


est infelicity of the creature, depraves the 
soul within itself, vitiates its powers, des 
‘forms its beauty, extinguishes its light, cor- 
rupts its purity, darkens its glory, disturbs 
its tranquility and peace, violates its har- 
| monious,joyful state and order,and destroys 
iits very life. It disaffeets it to God, severs 
it from him, engages liis justice, and influ- 
ences his wrath against it. What! to re- 
joice in sin, which despites the Creator, and 
vhath wrought such tragedies in the creation. 
| That turned angels out of heaven, and main 
out of paradise 3 that hath made the blessed 
‘God so mucha stranger in our world, bro- 
ken off the intercourse in so great a part 
| between heaven and earth, obstructed the 
(pleasant commerce which had otherwise 


prevent their connecting themselves with, probably subsisted between angelsand meu, 


aud provoked the displeasure of his Maker 

towards him! That once overwhelmed 
| the earth with a deluge of water, and will 
jagain ruinit by a destructive fire! To 
| rejoice in so hateful a-thing as sin, is to du 
‘that mad part, to cast about firebrands, ar- 
|rows, and death, and say, ‘Am I not in 
sport?’ It isto be glad, that such an one 
|is turning into a devil !—a reasonable im- 
‘mortal soul, capable of heaven, into a fiend 
ofhell! To be glad that such a soul is 
tearing itself off from God, is blasting its 
own eternal hopes, and destroying all its 
possibility of a future well-being.” 


Expense of Religious Newspapers. 

Those who think of stopping a re‘igious 
periodical, says an able writer, Om account 
of the expense attending it, should reflect 
on the destitution which they will thereby 
bring upon their families. Our children 
ought to understand the history of the pres 
entage. We’send themto study geogra 
H phy—and this is well, because they have ty 


‘live in a world whose continents, rivers, 
We send them to study the hise 


be enabled to judge of the present. Buf 
after we have given them this geographical 
and historical knowledge, shall we exclude 
from them a knowledge of their own times ? 
Shall we withhold the very ability to make 
the appropriate use of the knowledge they 
have obtained ? Do you say they will get 
this knowledge from secular newspapers 1 
Is it better to have them obtain a knowl- 
edge of the world, disconnected with the 
doctrines, the prospectsy and affairs of the 
kingdom of Christ, than in connection with 
them? Is not a well conducted newspa- 
per, bringing sanctified literature, intelli+ 
gence, and religious instruction, ito the 
bosom of the family, one of the best means 


of education ? 


CL I CL LILLIOOrwrwwms 


If you have an enemy, act kindly to hina 


an enemy; itmay humble us, instruct us, 


and make him your friend, 


~of error. ‘ 


= 


The Needle, Pen and Sword. 


RY MRS. L. NH. SIGOURNEY. 


What hast thou seen with thy shining eye, 
Thou Needle, so subtle and keen? 
“T have been in Paradise, stainless and fair, 
And fitted the apron of fig leaves there, 
To the form of its fallen queen. 


The mantles and wimples, the hoods and veils, 
That the belles of Judah wore, 


When their haughty mien, and their glances of fire, 


Enkindled the eloquent prophet's ire, 
I helped to fashion of yore. 


The beaded belt of the Indian maid, 
{ have deck'd with as true a zeal 
As the gorgeous ruff of the knight of old, 
Or the monarch's mantle of purple and gold, 
Or the satrap 's broider’d heel. 


I have lent to beauty new power to reign, 
At bridal and courtly hall, 

Or, wedded to fashion, have helped to gra 

'Phose gossamer links, that the strongest ™ 
Have sometimes held in thrall. 


1 have drawn a dr p, 80 round and red, 
From the finger white small, and light, 

Of the startled child, as shes strove with care 

Her doll to deck with some gewgaw rare, 
But wept at my puncture bright. 


don the mother’s patient brow, 
} 


*) 


I have gz 
As my utmost sper 

To shield from winter her children dear. 

And the knell of the midnight smote her ear, 
While they slumbered at her side. 


d she plies 


1 have heard in the hut of the pining poor, 

The shivering inmates sigh, , 
When faded the warmth of her last, faint brand, 
Asp slow, from her cold and claminy hand, 

She Ict ine drop—to die’ 

What dost thou know—-thou gray goose quill ? 
And methought, with a spasm of pride, — 
It sprang from the ink-stand and fluttered in vain, 

Its nib to free from the ebon strain, 
As it fervently replied 
What do I know °—Let the lover tell, 
W her into hia secret scroll 
He poureth the breath of a magic lyre, 
And traces those mystical lines of fire 


ey ¢ 
That moves the maiden's soul 


What do 1 know ?—the wife can say, 
As the leaden seasons move, 

And e’er the on »'s wildest sway, 

A blesse« doth wend its way, 


Inspir'd by a hu: band's love. 


Do ve doubt my power ?—Of the statesman ask— 
Who buffets ambition’s blast— 

Of the convict, who shrinks in his cell of care, 

A flourish min is sent him there, 

And lock'd his fetters fast :— 


And a flourish of mine can his prison ope,— 
From the gallows its victim save ; 

Lreak off the treaty that kings bave boand, 

Make the oath of a nation an empty sound, 
And to liberty lead the shave. 


Say, what were History, 90 wise and old-- 
And science that reads the sky, 

Or how could Music its sweetness store, 

Or Fancy and Fiction their treasures pour, 

Or what were Poesy's heaven-taught lore, 
Should the pen its aid deny ? 


Oh—donbt if ye will that the rose is fair, 
That the planets pursue their way. 

Go, question the fires of the noon-tide sun, 

Or the countless streams that to ocean run, 

Put ask no more, what the Pen hath done, 
And it scornfully turned away. 


What are thy deeds—thon fearful thing— 
By the lordly warrior’s side ? 

And the Sword answered—stern and slow— 
“The hearth-stone lone, and the orphan know, 


And the pale and w idow'd bride. 


The ghrick and the shroud of the battle cloud, 
And the field that doth reck below, 

‘She wolf that laps where the gash ts red, 

And the vulture that tears ere the life hath fled, 

And the prowling robber that strips the dead, 
And the foul hyena know. 


The rusty plow and the seed unsown, 
And the grass that doth rankly grow 
O'er the rotting limb, and the blood pool dark, 
Gaunt famine, that quenches life's lingering spark 
And the black-wing'd pestilence know. 


Death, with the rush of his harpy-brood, 

Sad earth, in her pang and throe, | 
Demons that riot in slaughter and crime, 
And the throng of the souls sent, before their tune 


To the bar of judgment—know.” 


Then the terrible Sword to its sheath returned, 
While the Needle sped on in peace, — 

But the pen traced ont from a book sublime, 

The promise and pledge of that better time, 
When the warfare of earth shall eease. 


mastery over language, a soul attuned to 
all the harmonies of speech, an ear dis- 
criminating all its cadences, naturalized, &s 
it were, in Greece,—the native region of 
delicate thought and beautiful sounds. | He 
lived several years near an ancient umver- 
sity. Not one perhaps in its long genera- 
tions of scholars knew so well how to com- 
mend the gospel to the tasteful and learned 
of this world by the melody of bis diction 
and by the accomplishments of taste, joined 
to masculine reasoning powers and the low- 


liest bumllity. 
We wrong him somewhat by forming 


our estimate from his published works.— 
The best of these savor to some exteut of 
elaborated art, of measured harmony. In 
his preaching there was not the slightest 
trace of artifice. All the graces of speech, 
all the beautiful proportions in his thoughts 
| seemed to be as spontaneous as the thoughts 
All appeared to flow from a 
Cultivation 


| themselves. 
|soul that was harmony itself. 
| was not an appendage of his mind, it was 
incorporated with its texture. 
The other individual was characterized 
by a daring originality, by that creative im- 
agination which is granted to but few of 
eur race. In his handling, the most com- 
mon topics assume a freshness, as if he had 
i the first to unfold them. No theme 


} 
' 
| 
' 
j 


was too trivial or common-place. By pas- 
ising through his mind, all objects were col- 
ored and made attractive. His powers of 
invention would deduce striking lessons 
| from a pebble, from a dry leaf, from the 
‘outside of a book, from terms or epithets 
'which are on every one’s lips. But few 
| have ventured further into the unknown re- 
| sions of truth—into that undiscovered 
country on which a dim twilight rests.— 
No one was more anxious to pry as far as 
lit is possible in the present state, ‘thetween 
the folded leaves” of Providence. He ear- 
| nestly desired, he said, to enter heaven as 
the region of thought, as a world of discov- 
jery, asasolver of doubts, as furnishing nu- 
‘triment tothe highest sanctified powers. 
In the traits thus briefly alluded to, Dr. 
, Chalmers was surpassed, as many will de- 
‘cide, by his Euglish contemporaries. Tho’ 
| distinguished for his reasoning powers, he 
|had not, at leastin an equal degree, that 


|compact, transparent, convincing logic, 
which characterized Mr. Fuller. Though 


gifted with all the elements necessary for 
an accomplished classical seholar, circum- 
stances did not lead him inthis attractive 
field, and he did not attain to that suprema- 
cy over language which gave Robert Hall 
a portion of his wonderful power. His 
style, though entirely befitting his character 
and the quality ot his thoughts, cannot be 
commended as a model for others. Emi- 
nent as he was, too, for originating striking 
trains of thought and illustration, he was 
eclipsed inthis particular by the retired 
thinker at Bristol. 

Sull, in most of the essential character- 
istics of a great and original mind, and also 
[in acquisitions in some departments of 
| knowledge, he was unsurpassed by any con- 
temporary theologian. He was marked 
out by the God of nature and grace as a 
great leader, not for the Scottish church 
merely, but for Protestant Christendom.— 
| Prof. B. B. Edwards. 

Seeret Literary Societies. 

The editor of the Providence Journal,in 
| noticing an oration recently delivered in 
that city before a society called the ‘Ps 
| Upsiton Society,” has the following very 
| sensible remarks, which we copy for the 
benefit of all concerned, but for the special 
| benefit of cullege students :— 


| We do not understand precisely the pur- 
| pose of the “Psi Upsilon’? Seciety, and of 
la dozen other similar societies which have 
isprung up inthe colleges within the last 
few years; and we confess that we cannot 
see the necessity or the good of them. The 


o 
— — 
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Chalmers, Fuller, Hall and Foster. 


A blow has been inflicted upon Protest-| united force, to a common object. 


evil is apparent. ‘They divide the students 
of colleges into cliques, always rival and 
sometimes hostile, and they too often divert 
into useless competition with each other 
the energy which should be directed, with 
We go 
vant Christendom, for her brightest earthly | further than this ; we are opposed to all se- 


light has disappeared. The eloquent voice 


‘| cret and exclusive literary societies in col- 


of one whom all evangelical churches would |leges, from the Phi Beta Kappa down- 


have placed with one consent at their head, | wards. 


ave shall hear no more. 
ular departments of thought and action,may 
have had larger endowments. In learn- 
ing, many were his superiors; but in the 
qualities which inspires affection and con- 
fidence, in comprehensiveness of views, in 
energy of will, in a vehement and masterly 


Others, in partic-| and their exclusiveness 2 


What is the use of their secrecy 
What business 
| do they ever transact, what objects do they 
ever pursue which require such secrecy 1— 
When men form societies for the pursuit of 
particular branches of science, or even for 
ithe general eultivation of literature, it is 
| quite proper thatthey should choose their 


eloquence, in thorough devotion to the in-| associates, and that they should choose on- 
terests of mankind, in that assemblage of|ly those who will devote themselves to the 


qualities which go from a great leader, he 
has not left his equal in any church, 

There were three contemporaries of Dr. 
Chalmers, all belonging to one denomina- 
tion, all now deceased, all members of the 
same profession, and eachin some respects 
superior to the northern theologian. 

One wus a plain man, without any pre- 
tension to pulpit eloquence or any other 
accomplishment; he had no gift of imagin- 
ation ; his language was hard and dry, and 
hi«illastrations homely. Yet he possessed 
an extraordinary clearness of understand- 
fing. His progress through the fields of re- 
ligicus truth is a pathway of light. He 
deals in no ambiguities, he rarely uses an 
wnnecessary word. There is such an ex- 


‘ectness of definition, such a pertinence in 


proof, such a perspicuity in his detection of 
sophieme, as have been rarely employed in 
the christian cause. The bumble Baptist 
minister of Kettering probably surpassed 


objects of the association; though even 
then we cannot see the necessity of secrecy. 
| But where an association has no other ob- 
ject than, once a year, to hear an oration 
| publicly delivered, we cannot see the ne- 
_cessity of secrets, and signs and initials, or 
of exclusiveness in the selection of its mem- 
bers. If even the gravity and the dignity 
of the Phi Beta Kappa cannot protect it 
from the force of these objections, how fri- 
diculous must these smaller associations 
appear, which have no established reputa- 
tion te fall back upon. Wecan assure our 
young friends that many a smile is pro- 
voked by the display of the symbols anid in- 
itials of this literary Odd Fellowship. Se- 
cret ansociations among the graduates are 
only foolish; when they are established 
among the undergraduates they are often 


productive of real mischief, interfering with 
the studies of those who are connected with 
them, dividing the college into factions and 


all his coevals, in the ministry at least, in 
‘this power of convincing the understanding, 
of separating truth from all the admixtures 


A dear friend of his was distinguished, 
among other rare endowments, for a finish- 


liques, and preventing united and vigor- 
ous action tpon anything. We have wit- 
nessed in the strife and contention among 
such societies no bad imitation of a heated 
political contest. A college is no place for 
such things. 

For the graduates we would have one 


ed. classical taste, for ability to bring to the 
aid of his pulpit ministrations a complbeal 


literary association fur one college, and it 


° . 


should embrace al! the Alumni who might 
choose to join it, and all those who might 
feel an interest in the advancement and 
prosperity of the college. We would have 
no admission fees, no funds and no secrets. 
There will never be any difficulty in raising 
the trifling sums for the expenses of a cele- 
bration, and the society wants money for 
no other purpose. The plan of taking one 
third of each class into the Phi Beta Kap- 
pacreates a distinction not only odious, 
but oftentimes unjust, for the promise of 
collegiate excellence is not always fulfilled 
in active manhood, and we find in every 
class men who have not received this bon- 
or, who are far more deserving of it than 
others upon whom it has been conferred. 

For the undergraduates we would have 
literary societies, such as their tastes and 
inclinations may lead them to form, but no 
secrets and no affilation with similar asso- 
ciations in other eolleges. Secrets, which 
are so important that those to whom they 
are entrusted cannot remember them if they 
were disposed to divulge them, only make 
a society ridiculous. 


The Deserted Mormon ‘Temple. 

A city of 18,000 inhabitants, including, 
amoung many other substantial buildings, a 
stately Temple erected at acost of $750,- 
000, has grown up and ran to decay within 
the brief period of ten years!—a fresh 
warning against building on ‘sandy founda- 
tions.” The city is situated on the left 
bank of the Mississippi, in the State of Il- 
linois, on asite gently and gradually slo- 
ping down to the water, but extending back 
over the prairie some two or three miles. 
It has had eighteen thousand inhabitants ; 
it is now nearly deserted. Everything looks 
forlorn and desolate. Not half the build- 


tended for a pantry, showing that the 
priests did not mean to go supperless to 
bed. Under the Council Chamber is an- 
other large hall,with seven windows on each 
side, and four at the farther end. 

On the lower floor was the grand hall 
for the assemblage and worship of the peo- 
ple. Over the window at the end, was in- 
scribed, in gilded capital letters :— THE 
LORD HAS BEHELD OUR SACRI- 
FICE :—COME AFTER US.’ This was 
in a circular line corresponding to the cir- 
cle of the ceiling. Seats are provided in 
this ball for the accommodation at one time 
of thirty-five hundred people, and they are 
arranged with backs which are fitted like 
the seats in a modern railroad car, so as to 
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street, you are not angry at him; you say 
be is blind, poor man, or he would not have 
hurt me. So you may say of the poor | 


they are blind. | 
(rood Management. | 

Should 
farmer, with small means to commence | 
business, be benefitted by this brief sketch 
from my pen, my bighest object will be at- 
tained. 

About ten years ago,I purchased fifty 
acres of land—forty improved, ten wood- 
land—for which 1 paid $41 per acre. I 
had, by prudence and industry, laid up| 
$500, which was all I was able to pay down. | 


allow the spectator to sit and look in either 
direction, east or west. 


other. 


Quorum, the third, President of the Teach- 
ers Quorum; andthe fourth and lowest, 
President of the Deacons Quorum. 
| the east side, the pulpits are marked PHP, 
PSR, PHQ, and the knowledge of the 
guide was no better than ours as to what 
these symbolic letters were intended for. 

where is the far celebrated fount. It is in 
fact the cellar of the building. 


twelve by sixteen feet in size on the inside, 
and about four and a half to five feet deep. 
| It is very plain, and rests on the backs of 
twelve stone oxen or which 


cows, stand 


ings are occupied, and of these not halfare 
full. ‘The farms are running to waste, the 
streets are overgrown with grass, aud éve- 
rything tells of ruin and decay. A letter 
in the Boston Courier gives this account of 
the Temple : 

‘Our first object, of course, was the far- 
famed Mormon ‘Temple, which stands up- 
on the top of the hill, and can be seen for 
some miles up and down the river. The 
first sight we had of it gave us a pang of 
disappointment, for it looked more like a 
white Yankee meeting-house, with its stee- 


}ture which had cost, all uncompleted as it 
is, seven hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
\lars. But as we approached nearer, it 
| proved to be something worth seeing. It 


is nearly a mile fromthe landing, the most | ; ' 
lowed to pursue his career in prosperity. 


couspicuous object in the city. . ; 3 ‘ 
4 : After wandering about Nauvoo for some 


of white limestone. ‘The front is ornamen- | 
ted with sunken squire columns of nv par- 


representing half a man’s head—the up- 
per half—showing the forehead, eyes and 
top of the nose, and crowned with thorns, 
or perhaps what was intended for the poiuts 
of stars. Over the heads are two bugles or 
horns, with their largest ends outwards, 


On all 
of the temple are similar columns with sim- 
ilar capitals; the base of each column is 


heavy, butin good keeping and of a fanci- 


a sort of festoon-protection. sides 


to describe. ‘There is a basement with 
small windows. ‘Ten steps lead tothe front 
and only entrance tothe main building.— 
Three arches enable you to enter into a sort 
of vestibule, from which, by doors, you en- 
ter the grand hall, and at the side are the 
entries to the staircases, to ascend to the 
upper apartment, 

‘Fhe front of the temple is apparently 
three stories high, and is surmounted by an 
octagonal tower or steeple, which itself is 
three stories, witha dome, and having on 
four sides a clock next below the dome.— 
There isa line of circular windows over 
the arched entrance, ornamented with carv- 
ed work between each, and over that again 
a line of square windows. In this upper 
row is a large square entablature, upon 
which is cut the following inscription : 


THE HOUSE OF THE LORD, 
built by 
THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 
OF LATTER DAY SAINTS. 


Commenced April 6th, 1841. 


HOLINESS TO THE LORD. 

A similar entablature is to the front of 
the interior vestibule, over the doors of the 
entrance with the same inscription. The 
letters are gilt. 
The man in attendance demanded twen- 
ty-five cents each as a fee for showing us 
the temple, and asked every one to subscribe 
a visitor book. ILlooked over this book, 
and saw but two names of persons bailing 
from Boston for the last six months, neither 
of which was familiar to me. We were 
then taken to ihe very top of the building, 
and enjoyed there for some time a view 
of the surrounding country, which, of it- 
self, well paid for the trouble of ascending, 
as the whole valley of the Mississippi for 
miles and miles lay exposed to the view on 
the north and south, while the prairie lands 
of Illinois and lowa and Missouri, were to 
be seen at the east and west, overlooking 
the few hillslying near the shore in the 
latter State,and showing the tortuous course 
of the Des Moines river for some distance. 
Coming down, we were ushered into the 
Council Chamber, which is a large, low 
room, lighted by one large half circle win- 
dow at the end, aud several small sky-lights 


in the roof. QOneach side are six small 
ante-ehambers, said to have been intended 


for twelve priests, councillors, or elders, 
or whatever they may have been called.— 
The chamber itself is devoid of ornament 
and I was unable to ascertain whether it 
was intended to have any, if it should have 
been completed. 


In the entry on each side of the door to 
the Council Chamber, is a room called the 
wardrobe, where the priests were to keep 


ple on one end, than a magnificent stauc- | 


Itis built} 


ticular style of architecture, having capitals | 


and the handles on the upper side, forming | 


ful description, which it would be difficult | 


in this ‘land of the free and the home of 


has two flights of steps, with iron banisters, 
by which you enter and go out of the fount, 
/one at the east, and the other at the west 
‘end. Theoxen have tin and fin 
‘ears, but are otherwise of stone, and a stone 
| drapery hangs like a curtain down from the 
| front, so asto prevetit the exposure of all 


horns 


| back of the forelegs ofthe beasts. In con- 


| 


/sequence of what I had heard of this fount, 


.| L was disappointed ; for it was neither vast 


(nor gorgeous; everything about it was 
quite simp!e and unostentatious. The base- 
;ment was unpaved, and on each side and at 
ithe ends are small alcoves, intending for ro- 
bing rooms for the faithful. 

The whole is quite unfinished, and no 


(one canimagine what it might have been 


iin course of time, if Joe Smith had beeu al- 


time, a small party concluded we would 
call on the widow of Joe Smith, the proph- 
now keeps a 
public house atthe sign of the *“ Nauvoo 
|Mansion.”” We found her at bome, and 
had considerable conversation with her.— 


fet, and dine with her—she 


| She is an intelligent woman, appareutly 
| - 
}about fifty years of age, rather large, and 


very good looking, with a bright sparkling 


jeye, but a countenance of sadness when she 


‘is not talking ; 


g; she must have been a hand- 


;some woman when some years younger. 
| She answered all our questions as we sat 
-at dinner, although perhaps some of them 
j;might have been rather impertinent under 
| a strict construction of the rales of etiquette, 
| with great readiness and great willingness. 
| After obtaining considerable information, 
jand fully gratifying a not altogether useless 
| 


| 


curiosity, we separated, highly pleased with 
our visit.” 


Edueate the Poor, 


Would you stay the current of vice, | 


which, like the mighty torrent, is sweeping 
over our land? Would you depopulate 


Would you quench the torch of the incen- 
diary, arrest the foutsteps of the midnight 
robber, and paralyze the uplifted arm that 
holds the glittering steel of the assassin ’ 
Would you secure to yourself the continu- 
ance of the calm and holy quiet of the Sab- 
bath, and hush the voice of blasphemy in 
the streets ?—educate the children of the 
poor. In short, if you would secure to 
yourselves and to coming geherations the 
blessings of liberty and good government, 
bring all the children and youth ofour | 
under a system of moral and mental train- 
ing. Letthe school-house rise in every 
valley, and adorn every hill-top, and Jet a 
murmuring of juvenile voices in the school- 
room, like the ‘sound@of many waters,’ come 
swelling up from the vales of poverty, and 
from the halls of affluence; and in that 
sound will be recognized the evidence of so- 
cial and national security, against the in 
roads of vice. 

Give them education, and its blessed ef- 
fects will live as long as the world shal! 
stand. Give them education, and eternity 
alone will develop its value. Let houses of 
learning be erected and teachers employed, 
even if log huts be our places of abode, and 
homespun garments our attire. Gather up 


walks of common life. ‘Snatch as brands 
from the burning,’ the thousands who 
throng the downward road of vice and ruin, 
and the smiles of heaven will rest upon you. 
Let ‘the dark unfathomable caves of 
ocean’ disclose its brilliant treasures, and 
let the flowers of fragrance and beauty 
which bloom out and ‘waste their sweetness 
on the desert air,’ be transplanted to the 
gardens of literature and science. Let the 


portals leading to the temple of Learning, 


the brave,’ be thrown wide open, so that 
all the sons and daughters of our land may 
enjoy the blessings of freedom. Then 
shall our land take the foremost rank in in- 


telligence and virtue, as. she now does in 
Liberty ; and her children ‘shall be free 


indeed '—Balt. Iris. 


a a ee 


Do not fear the frown of the world.— 


ae 


all the bright gems that glitter along the) 


On | 


The fount | 
is of white limestone, of an oval shape, | 


immersed to their knees in the earth. It) 


our jails, penitentiaries, aud almshouses ? | 


and land 1000 Ibs. butter. The cheese was sent 


lexpenditnres except such as I have been 
“lable to make from the produce of the farm. 
‘I have expended $3,400 for tand, about 
| $1,500 for buildings, to say nothing of in- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


For the remainder I was in debt, and when 


A: the east and/I looked around on thé old shattered build- 
west ends are raised platforms, composing | ings and the rotten old fences, the prospect 
a series of pulpits, on steps one above an- ltoa young, inexperienced farmer, just start- 
The fronts of these pulpits are | ing in life, was somewhat discouraging. If 
semi-circular, and are inscribed in gilded | ! was determined, however, to have some 
letters on the west side, PAP, PPQ, PTQ, | rules and regulations about the matter. I 
meaning, as we are informed, the upper- soon became a reader of the Cultivator, | 
most one, President of the Aaronic Priest-| from which I learned some very useful les- 
hood, the second, President of the Priests|sons, and I determined would stick to the 


! old maxim— 


“A little farm well tilled.” 

For the first four years of the above ten, 
I hired one man for about seven months per 
year; for the last six years, one man from 
‘eight and a half to nine months per year. 
‘This is allthe help Lhave hired. One pair 


We next descended to the basement, | of horses has performed all my team work, 


and they have been fat winter and summer. 
| I have raised all kinds of grain except 

I will not occupy room in 
| giving my experience in regard to cultivat- 


winter wheat. 


ing all these crops, but will briefly deseribe 
an experimeut | made in cultivating Indian 
corn. 

I selected a piece of ground containing 
seven-eiglits of an acre, cleared off all the 
stones, and spread on the surface 25 loads 
of coarse manure, which was turned under 
with the sward, about three inches deep.— 
After ploughing, 1 spread about twelve 
loads of pulverized manure on the surface. 
The strongest of this was night-soil, the 
next hog manure. I harrowed it thorough- 
ly, and planted it to eight-rowed yellow 
corn—rows three feet apart each way ;— 
hoed it three times. Perhaps I ought to 
state that I planted every hill of this corn 
myself, about the Gthof May. I was very 
particular in the work, so mach so, that my 
hired man 
However, I was proud of the name. In 


called me a “book farmer.’’— 


hoeing, L avoided the old fashioned way of 
hilling ten or twelve inches high, and kept 
the ground nearly level, well stirred and 
loosened. 

In harvesting my corn it was all measur- 
ed in a bushel basket, every basket mak- 
ing, if shelled, a plump half bushel. 1 
had 152 1-2 bushels of ears, equal to 76 
1-4 bushels of shelled corn——or at the rate 
of 86 3-4 bushels per acre. The corn, at 
68 cents per bushel, amounted to $51 85. 

The corn-fodder was worth 83, and the 
pumpkins grown onthe lot, #2—making 
the whole produce of the seven-eights of an 
acre, 55685. The cost of cultivation was 
=16, leaving $40 85 char profit. 

The following spring I ploughed this piece | 
of ground some two inches deeper than | 
when it was ploughed for corn, and sowed | 
it to spring wheat, soaked in brine, and 
well rolled in lime. I had 22 bushels oi 
‘the first quality, worth $1 50 per bushel, 
and which afforded me a clear profit of 


S28. The same piece was seeded to clo- 
ver and timothy, and the third year from 


| 
the time it was broken up, gave two tons of 
| 


Calling the 
costof cutting, &c., $4, the clear profit in 


igoed hay, worth &8 per ton. 


three years, of $80 85, or $95 95 per 
acre. 

I will give the product of ten cows for 
the last season. I commenced with eleven, 
but one by accident was rendered unfit for 
My cows 


the dairy, aud was slaughtered. 
“are not yet arranged to my mind, yet I have 
‘five whichI value at $50 each—the remain- 
ider not more than $30 each. I sold from 
‘the ten cows 4,087 lbs. of cheese, and 812 
lbs of butter. Our family consists of four 
or five persons the year round. We used 
220 Ibs. cheese, and, by estimation, 188 
Ibs. butter—makiog the whole quantity 
| produced by the cows $4,300 Ibs. cheese, 


ito Boston, by a merchant of our town, and 
brought us over 6 per huadred. Our but- 
ter for the past ten years, has been sold 
|mostly at New Lebanon Springs. As to 
‘quality those who purehase it can answer 
for this. 

In my course of farming I have made no 


crease of stock, farming implements, fen- 
ces, blind ditches, under-drains, &c —H. 
Martison, of New Lebanon, in the Albany 
Cultivator. 


~ — ~ 


Dovstine.— When there is a great deal 
of smoke and no clear flame, it argues 
much moisture in the matter, yet it witnes- 
seth, certainly, that there is fire there; and 
therefore dubious questioning is much bet- 
ter evidence than that senseless deadness 
which most take for believing. Men that 
know nothing in sciences, have no doubts. 

He never truly believed, who was not 
made first sensible and convinced of unbe- 
lief. Never be afraid to doubt, if only you 
have the disposition to believe ; and doubt, 
in order that you may end in believing the 
truth. —Leighton. 

Prayer is that by which a man engages 
alk the auxiliaries of Omunipotence steel! 
against his sin, and is so utterly contrary 
to, and inconsistent with it, that the same 
heart cannot hold them both, but one must 
soon quit possession of it to the other; and 
either praying must make a man leave off 


a 


— 


NCORPORATED in 1819, for the I 
; “y against loss and damage by Fi 
: tor 250,000, seeured and vested Dos 
world when they speak evil of Christians— | ner—ofier to take risks on _ - aT ig 
Offices. The business of the Company is 


confi 


tached that its capital is not exposed to g 
| Sweeping fires. 
: . | their new Building, 
some young and inexperienced | Coffee House, State Street, where constant at 

| 1s given for the accommodation of the public. 


AINA INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Urpose of insur- 
re only; © 


Apital 
le man- 
AVorable as Other 
Principally 
elore go de. 
reat losses by 
any is kept in 
Is Exchange 
tendance 
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The Office of the Comp 
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The Directors of the Company are— 
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Thomas K. Brace, 
Samuel] Tudor, 
Joseph Pratt, 
James Thomas, 
Ward Woodbridge, 
Joseph Church, 
Silas B. Hamilton, 
Frederick Tyler, 


Robert Bue Il, 
Miles A. Tuttle 
Ezra White, Jr. 
John L. B swell 
Ebenezer Flower 
K. A. Bulkeley 
Rolan “ 


whom ome ee of the 
4. ‘TANCE can be ef. 
artford, Jan. 1847. . 
FECTION INSURANCE COMPANY—Pipp yy 
MARINE RE AND 


APITAL $200,000. Office No. 9 Exchange Bos 
ings, North of the State Honse. Hertford poe 
and Marine risks on terms as teesshhe a take 
spanies. Office open for the transact on of bu > 
Ik times during the day and evenine of Dusiness 
He leh Owing PENUEMEN Compose the Raaed 
ors mF . ° Board of D 
Daniel W. Clark Wim. £ Weed 
Win. W. Ellaworth, je “a i Ward, 
Chatiles H. Northaes, Flisha P, _ 
Waa. Kellogg, Tt as Pe \ 2 
Lemuel Hemphrey A.G Hazard’ 
Benjamin W. Greene R.G. Howe,’ 
Willis Thrall, Ellery Hille’ 


DANTFL W. ct 


- - - MAAR, President’ 
Witiiam Conner, Sectetary, 


Hartford, Jan. 1847. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE coMPiyy. 


Office North side State House Sguar: 


‘ I » Velween U.§ 
Hotel and Eagle lurern 


PPNVHIS Institution is the oldest of the kina nthe State 
having been established more than 20 vears lt is 
incorporated with a canital of $150,000, which is invest 
ed and secured in the best possible manner ae 
Probl “eT a wm . hee . <t insures 
Public -Buildings, Churches, Dwellings Stores, Mer 
chandise, Furniture, Books, and personal pronerte o 
2 : ~ ] at Very gen- 
er lly, *Tond! LoS8Se OT Gamace by i re, Om the most favor 
able and sausfactory terms. 
_ ‘Phe company will adjust and pay all i's losses with 
iiberauty al ad promptitude, Gnd thus endeavor tw retain 
the confi ence and patronage of the public 
Persons wishing to insure their property, who reside 
in any town in the United States, where this ec nupany 
has no Agent, may apply directly 10 Secretary, and 
their proposals shall receive immediate attention. 
he following gentlemen are Directors of the Com- 
pany. 
Eliphalet Terry, James Goodwin, 
S. H. Hontington, Charles Boswell, 
. H. Huntington, Henry Kene y, 
Albert Day, Wim. T. Lee. 
Junius S. Morgan. 
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dred and twenty acres situated i 
miles from Hartford. 


ELIPHALET TERRY, Pr 
G. Borves, Secretary. 
artford, Jan. 1847. 
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Farin for Sate. 
1E FARM of thelate Amon Stanley, of ene hus 
New Britain, # 


It isin excellent eondition, ara 


is suitably divided mto meadow, pasture, ploughing anu 
woodland. It hasa good delling house, sufficient! 
large for two families, convenient outhouses. and a barn 
nearly new, admirably arranged, with extensive accom. 
mnodations for stock, hay and grain. Thisaflordsarare 
opportunity jor any one wishing tobuva good farm.— 
Should it be too large to meet the views of any one 
wishing to purchase, a portion of it could be reserved. — 
For further particulars enquire of Noah W. Stanley, 
near the premises, or of the subseriber in the village of 
New Britain. f2 T. W.STANLEY. 
Wh oanatameczats. 

AMES G. BATTERSON, Marble Manuvfecturer, 

Hartford and Litchti ld, Conn., would respectfully 
announce to the cinzens of Hartford, and the puble 
generally, that he hasopened an establishment at 323 


Main street, (directly opposite Union Hotel,) where he 


will mannfacture at the lowes?! possible prices, all kinds 
of MONUMENTS and GRAVE STONES, of the best 
Americanand Foreign Mart 

Cuvuren Taecets, Curmsey Pieces, Manties, Cey- 
TRE T'asce, Prien, Bureavand Counter Tors, of Egyp- 
tian, Ltalian, or any other kind of Foreign Marble which 
may be preferred, execnted at short notice, and in asu 
pe rior style o} ic yriem msé hip. 

All persons in want of any kind of work in the Mar- 
ble li.e, are respectfully requested to call ard examine 
his styles of workmanship belore purchasing elsewhere 

#“p Monuments delivered to any yard in the city, {ree 

f charge. iii Feb. 26 
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By Rev. R. W. Cushman, Boston ; a work 
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a” + 2 4 fee es . . 1 
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senting a systematic view of the doctrines 
and duties of Revelation. Iby Rev. W. W 
Everts, of New-York. 12mo. sleep, 


tions of Scripture, arranged for various 
oceasions of official duty, Select Fo 
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the Old World to the New, or the 
of Discourses delivered in cr jon of the 
Two Hundredth Anniv vy of the First 
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1839. By William I! a 12m i th. © 
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of the Free. By William Rt. 
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op’s Presence in liis rUARY ) 
William R. Williams, D D. ~ ll 
Svo. pam wet. (Vostage <9 . 
Goop Munisrer or J: sr. by 
William R. Williams, D.D. - -); - 124 
(12mo. pamphlet. (Postage -50™7 
ROSPERITY OF A Curren. By 
D. . 8vo. pamphlet. (Vo 
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a London Apprentice. An auihen! 
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Phenomena of Religio 


The thoughts which we 
the Biblical Repository, n 
such ministers as 
strength for effect, and to 
so, who think all 
does not throw them into 
ment ;— 


depr 


preachi 


In the light of the facts 
which we have passed in : 
our attention to religious 
the physical phenomena t 
tend it. 
exercises” 


Let us notice h 
may originate 
temperament, or chara 
teachers. 

Let us suppose, tn the 
the preacher possesses al 
? 


that can be expected ina c 


Christ,—a sober and ratio 
experimental knowledge « 
of religion, a thorough i 

character, and the motive: 
man actions spring 


which enables him to draw 


, ith eX 


work from every field of | 
walk of science and art 
pose that all these qualifi 
ened and sanctified by a + 
the salvation of souls. W 
vidual before our minds, 
difficult to anticipate the 
preaching and the nature 
duced by it. He 
audience imbued with a 
edge of hi 
prehension of its relations: 


would 
eubject, and wi 


a deep sense of the wants 
address ; confident, notin | 
but in him who has said, § 
ficient for thee.” Tlie 
come excited ; but by t 
his own will, chafing and ! 
vous system. His excite 
deep and solemn, al 
ration of the subject, and fy 
ces around him. IHlis he: 
come excited ; but not by 
with raver. ‘J 
would be characterized by 
ty, arising from a presentat 
thrilling views of truth, a 
unlikely to be attended by 
trances and swoons. 


pre 
i 

} 

ne 


a frantic 


Let us now contemp! ute 
different character,—one 
few of the qualifications 
supposed to belong to the: 


who is thoroughly furnishes 
His whole power over his 
in exciting the feelings, wi 
ing and convincing the 
ability to excite the feeling 
coming 
municating the 
Such a minister is not like 
borious in preparing for li 
tions. He overlooks th 
can be no healthy excitem 
tions, without aclear inte 
tion of those objects and t 
urally produce them. ar 
ject, when he comes be! 
to work himself up into a 
ment. 
having before his mind no 
truth to enliven his emoti 
to do it by mere dint of vo 
words, he makes a huge, 
to feel. His muscular syste 
into a state of violent ten 
comes strained and unnatu 
forced and violent ; his « 
ance wild and discompose:! 
er could not fail to mak: 


excited himself, 


contagion 


But,inspired by no 


sion upon any nervous 
might be sitting within t! 
and sound of his voice. | 


rent of excitement,becomiu 
sympathy of numbers, w: 
ble, bearing down everyt! 
producing “bodily exere 
kinds and degrees, accord 
vous susceptibilities of d 
als. 

We need not say how l 
the intellect, or of healt), 
would be in all this exciie, 
of a German fanatic, wih, 
vast crowds, and produce, 
ment wherever he went, t 
ed in Latin, a language w 
thovsand of his hearers 1 
strained und unnatural y 
countenance and wild ge: 


out one intelligible idea, k 
the flame of excitement 
peared. 


: We have seen that toa 
sion of any passion or ev 
tempt to prolong that ex 


